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The Observer Review 
front page, 1/12/96 


BRIGHT TOO SOON... . 


Thanks are due to Andy Wightman 
for the generous offer of a 
hardback copy of his important 
Who Owns Scotland (reviewed in 
TAC28, pp6-7) as a prize for 
the eventual winner of the quiz 
overleaf. In return, we’re 
very happy to report that 
Canongate have (genuinely...) 
reduced the price from £25 to 
£20. The paperback is already 
sold out and under 100 hard- 
backs remain, but if you want 
one, send a cheque for £20 (inc 
p&p) to Andy himself at 9 
Inverleith Terrace, Edinburgh 
EH3 5NS. So hurry, hurry — 
unless you prefer the slow, 
infuriating-but-infinitely- 
rewarding quizzical route, 
confident you’re the clever- 
clogs who gets one for free. 


The front pages of the quality 
press are proving very TAC- 
friendly. The amazing Observer 
headline reproduced below 
followed the Guardian making 
much of “PIN numbers” in a 
5/11/96 lead story about bank 
fraud. Whatever next? The Sun 
dispatching a correspondent 
to check out the summit of the 
In Pinn? DC Thomson’s bidding 
for the rights to Murdo? 


David Griffith-Jones of 
Bishop’s Stortford (who says 
Gaelic names are complicated?) 
picks up on James Cunnane’s 
TAC29 letter by claiming he 
used to be taught German by a 
woman called Glenys Borthwick. 
This thing always seems to go 
a little further 


There’s no truth in rumours 
that TAC31 will include a 
Mountaineering Movie re 
David Cronenberg’s upcoming 
Plummet, a sequel to the banned 
Crash in which walkers use 
poles, crampons and Petzls 
for unspeakable fetishistic 
purposes whilst reciting from 
Hamish MacInnes’ mountain 


rescue book Call Out. 


Allegedly for real however 
was a recent article in Men’s 
Health which featured the usual 
tedious Ten Top Places To Have 
Sex list. But this one, so we 
hear, included a Highland bothy, 
complete with photograph (but 
not, thankfully, a gridref)! 
Your Ed, having allowed his sub 
to lapse (there are only so 
Many men’s mags a boy can 
take), raced to the newsagents 
but could only find the bothy- 
free December issue. To avoid 
a traumatic trawl of dental 
waiting rooms, can anyone dig 
up the relevant copy? 


Anything to declare? 


Obtuse? Tedious? 
Reclusive? Glum? 


Pedestrian? 
Colour le ss? Prosaic? 
Mol ? 


LONG-DISTANCE WALKING doesn’t often hit the front pages of the 
tabloid press, but has in the past few years occasionally done so in 
the personages of two people with silly posh-sounding names: Sir Ranulph 
Twisleton-Wykeham-Fiennes and Ffyona Campbell. Fiennes is away 
across Antarctica again just now, dragging his worldly goods behind him 
in a sledge like Dick Whittington of the frozen wastes. But it looked like 
we had heard the last of Campbell, sometime whipping-girl of these pages. 
Wrong. Campbell was of course the self-proclaimed first round-the-world 
walker, much-hyped via various papers, a book and a “notorious” (but 
actually rather tedious) televised walker’s tiff with Janet Street-Porter. In 
her care, walking was thought likely to become the new rock ’n’ roll. 

It all went suspiciously quiet until, just when you thought it was safe to go back out with your rucksack, Campbell suffered 
another attack of hype-tension. The Daily Mail and Daily Express (same thing really) screamed “Exclusive” over 
confessions of her having cheated by doing the 1000-mile stretch from Indianapolis to Fort Sumner in the back of the 
support team's truck. (Spookily, New Mexico's version of The Fort is pretty close to alien epicentre Roswell ... ) 

A revisionist Campbell walk-biog is now out (nicely timed for Christmas), and includes such as “Once you've lied about 
your achievements, you've created a burden for yourself which you can never, never put down. My lie almost destroyed me.” 
Etc etc. Yawnsville Indiana. It seems the pressure of fulfilling obligations to her sponsors, Campbell's Soups (well-known 
worker-sackers) was a big factor in her heart-rending decision to jump aboard both van and bandwagon. Andy Warhol eat 
your heart out. 

Anyway, in true festive spirit, TAC has invited several regular contributors to do a little attention-seeking / soul-searching 
of their own by exploding some rural myths. Also, TAC’s newshounds have sniffed out various other famous-walker/climber 
stories of the “You might say that but | couldn’t possibly comment’ sort ... 


Perkin Warbeck, TAC co-editor: |’m just back from the Lakes. What a brilliant time on Buttercup Scout and up Langley 
Dale. Then we all adjourned to The Nutmeg and Firkin for real ale; everyone still in their Rohan breeks and all. Highlight of the 
day was seeing a couple of willow warblers fluttering round the craggy top of the Old Man of Amblehampworth. 


Sherpa Tenzing, joint-first up Everest (Er... isn’t he dead? — Ed.): | never actually made it up that last steep bit — we 
got there and Sir Edmund pulled out a contract on which was written “I hereby agree that this last steep bit of Everest will be 
known as ‘The Hilary Step’ in perpetuity, henceforth and evermore, accepted as holograph, |, Sherpa Tenzing of that ilk on 
the 29th of the inst”, and he insisted | sign it even though it meant taking off my mitts. | told him where he could shove his 
contract, and we resorted to fisticuffs at 29000ft. But back home we kept quiet since it was the Queen's coronation and 
Edmund wanted a knighthood whilst | didn’t want deported. 


Hamish Brown, writer and first man round the Munros in the one go: When | say I’m not a Munrobagger, | mean it: I’ve 
never climbed a Munro in all my puff. Beinn Sgritheall, where is that anyway? And dogs, | hate them, horrible yappy under- 
your-feet things. And Morocco, it’s a dump. 


TAC Editor Dave Hewitt — who, like Ffyona, admits to “a string of lovers”: Okay okay, so I’m a chatlatan and a 
dilettante. The watershed? No | did not spend twelve weeks walking from the Border to Cape Wrath over a bloody endless 
succession of hills. Between Tyndrum and Rhiconich | was down the pub all the while. TAC? It’s all just a moneymaking 
exercise: I’m off to St Kitts and Nevis just as soon as this damn thing goes to bed. And The Golden Cagoule? Top show. 


Alan Blanco, TAC worthy and hill-list compiler extraordinaire: There are probably only 11 Marilyns after all, not 1573, 
but who cares and they're all crap Welsh things anyway. | agree with Andy Dempster on p143 of The Munro Phenomenon 
that Marilyns is a “rather trite and sexist name”. And why oh why keep lists of hills in the first place? 


lain White, programmer of The Munros Through Windows and member of Mensa: The Munros Through Windows is 
what every hillwalker needs! It’s a multimedia CD-ROM package which completely revolutionises the way we look at hills. 
All the information you need — to identify a hill, climb and record it — is here. And it’s a snip at £79. 


Grant Cornwallis, heid-bummer of Branch Bothidian crypto-fundamentalist sect: Personally, | never stay in a bothy 
unless it’s absolutely essential to bag some nearby Munro; give me a five-star Michelin hotel any day. I'd really like to see 
all MBA members sent a regularly updated guide to all the bothies — maybe produced by TACit Press in fact. And just to 
show I’m for real, here are a couple of bothy gridrefs to be going on with: Stinky’s Hut NM746935, Achnacaravan NG694346. 


Paul Gascoigne, footballer: When Mr Smith brought me to Glasgow Rangers and | lived beside the Cameron House Hotel, 
there was nothing | liked better of an evening than to sail across to Rowardennan with my darling wife Shezza and stroll up 
the shoulder of Ben Lomond to watch the sunset. Then we'd hurry down for a swift half of shandy before bed. 


Jacqueline Greaves, erstwhile rescue victim and Cairngorm trainspotter: | didn’t do it for the money. 
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| Christmas wouldn’t be Christmas without ... the TAC Festive Quiz! | 


Last year’s entry was again the highest ever — 21 quizzers averaging 44.57% — and we trust even more readers will 
take part this time. All entries by first post on 1st February 1997, with results and answers in TAC31 (mid-February). 
We think this year’s quiz may be slightly easier than the last, but due to the overall difficulty it's well worth entering 
even if you think you only know a few answers. 

Pointscoring differs between questions and is detailed each time. Maximum possible score is 100, although we always 
seem lured into awarding the odd bonus mark for outstandingly inventive thinking. As ever, anyone offering an answer 
correct in itself but not what we're really looking for may well score half the normal mark for that question. But maybe not. 

The winner receives fame beyond their wildest imaginings, plus a year's TAC subscription, Grant Hutchison’s World 
Tops and Bottoms, and a generously gifted copy of Andy Wightman’s Canongate book Who Owns Scotland. Second and 
third receive lesser quantities of various TAC/TACit products (and less quantities of fame). Entries to The Angry Corrie, 
House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL, or email the editor at bodemo5 @ udcf. gla.ac. uk 


1 In 1996 ss 

1a Whose new book was called Climbing Mount Improbable? 1 — wel” 

1b In August, what was expensively lost on Croaghaun Mountain, (( Ac a 4; - ere pe 

Achill Island, County Mayo? 2 quiz]? me en 
vane JZ y RS 

1c Which English city saw estate agents fined in mid-September os 5 92:4 Wy Jw 

after some house-buyers assumed, without checking with a ( , ay A A)Y. 

compass, that their garden faced SW when in fact it faced NW? 2 A Tih Wow r7.~§ 

1d 12th March saw Sheffield-based climbers Ben Moon and %~ a ep ann iS 

& 


this, and how did it end? 1+1 a a@ 
Je Which Asian city saw the completion of a pair of buildings as 
high as Auchtertyre Hill? 7 for city, 1 for name of buildings 


1f Plans were published for the London Millennium Tower. Is this intended to be as high as: (i) 485m Carleatheran, 
(ii) 435m Cuilags, or (iii) 385m Gun? 7 


1g The inside of which British 3000ft hill was used as a film set? 7 for hill, 1 for film 


2 Strange names 


2a Find an OS Landranger map 10km square containing the names of all these animals: Ass, Donkey, Eland, Ewe, Hen, 
Hind, Lamb, Raven. Also, give individual animal locations by citing the 1km grid square in which each name lies; eg 
if the overall location was thought to be the 10km square at the northwest corner of OS63, eastings 00-10, northings 
72-82, then the name “hen” would be found in square 0281 (Auchenbreck). C/ue: the 10km square has thick grid lines 
on two sides and lies along the edge of a sheet. 

6 points total: 4 for each location, 1 for the large 10km square, bonus 1 for all correct. 


2b The rectangle of 1km squares bordering the 10km square required in 2a contains what three-word 12:12 placename? 

(12:12 is defined as aname containing 12 letters, all of them different, eg Coylumbridge.) 2 

2c An easterly two-word 12:12 can be found near a body of water which, with one letter added, is mentioned on p10. 
1 for the 12:12, 1 for either of the watery names 

2d How can Mid Lix (OS51 / 554300) be said to be four feet higher than nearby Ar Riabhach (OS51 / 522311)? 7 

2e What linguistic quirk connects an accountant with an alternative name for the 998m Irish hill Cnoc na Peiste? 2 

2f What is the only name shared by a Scottish and an Irish Marilyn? 2 


3 Culture Club 


3a 1995's quiz showed that Chimborazo was the highest mountain measured from the centre of the earth, with 
neighbouring Cotopaxi not far behind. Which celebrated short story begins: Three hundred miles and more from Chimborazo, 
one hundred from the snows of Cotopaxi, in the wildest wastes of Ecuador's Andes ... 

Clue: title includes the name of a Dutch footballer. 7 for story, 1 for author 


3b Which subsequent Nobel laureate published, in 1979, a book with a map on the front cover? 7 for book, 1 for author 
3c Which British band released the 1979 single Map reference 41°N, 93°W? 1 

3d Which 1995 novel by a best-selling author contains this passage? 1 for book, 1 for author 

She tested it, it held, and she gave it her full weight. She raised her leg, until she got her shoe into the refrigerator itself. 
Then she swung her body still higher, until she was standing up and could reach the handle to the oven. It was like 
mountain climbing through a damn kitchen, she thought. Soon she was alongside Malcolm. Lightning flashed again, and 
she saw his battered face. 

3e In which 1993 film does the US president suffer a stroke whilst having sex in the Munro Hotel? 7 for film, 1 for the 
actress playing the First Lady. Clue: the First Lady appears in TAC2. 


4 Foreign climbs 

4a Which country has a Graham-sized hill named Qaqgartivakajik? 2 

4b In which country are the Guilin Mountains? 2 

4c If Ben Hutig could be moved from Tongue to Israel, where would be the logical place to put it, and why? 1+7 

4d Which Munro needs only one vowel added to be an anagram of two African cities found at opposite ends of the 
Continent? 7 for the Munro, % for each city 

4e Which New Donald contains the name of an African country? 1 

4f Which outdoor writer needs only one more letter in his first name to become an African country? 7 

4g The administrative centre of which Dependency is named after someone called Munro? 2 


5 Take up thy bed and walk 


5a Which of these three Ochils has a near-perfect windbreak crag at its summit, complete with natural stone seat: 
Myreton Hill OS58 / NS858982, Colsnaur Hill OS58 / NS861993, Bengengie OS58 / NN869002 ? 2 


5b Dunkeld 16, Pitlochry 38, Blair Atholl 45, Dalwhinnie ? 1 for missing number, 1 for correct reason 

5c Which Graham shares a name with a Masonic Lodge found close by the start of its most popular ascent route? 7 
5d What number is given by subtracting the height of 5c in metres from the Lodge number? 1 

5e The summit of 5c is home to a Seriously incorrect viewfinder. Give an indication as to the error. 2 


6 Bizarre Inc 

6a England 0, Wales 4; Ireland 3, Scotland 0; Thomas Weir. Explain. 2 

6b What number linked Princess Di, Mike Atherton and Lamington Hill on 4/12/95? 

1 for number, 1 for a full explanation. 

6c Which two New Donalds in diagonally adjacent 1k gridsquares are also a pair of 1990s England test cricketers? 7 each 
6d Newtyle Hill 20, Ben Vrackie 21, Carn a Chlamain 22, The Fara ? Clue: Newtyle Hill. 

1 for missing number, 1 for correct reason 


6e Which new book, with the words “Ordnance Survey” prominent on the back cover, contains the following predictions: 
Ben Lawers is 4004ft; the highest point in Sutherland is Ben More Assynt at 3431ft; the highest point in Ross-shire is 
Carn Elge [sic] on Hoy at 3877ft? 7 for book, 1 for author 


7 spaM spaM spaM spaM 


7a On which very widely seen Scottish map are there only two islands, represented thus: 


Clue: The organisation which published 
this map has also recently released a 
free booklet suggesting it might be nice 
to climb “Ben Borain’. 2 


7b On which map are these hills in the following sections: 

West Lomond 2', Goatfell 32, Ben Cruachan 4°, Sgurr Mor Fannich 4°, Ben Nevis 4° ? 7 for general type of map, 1 for 
specific sheet name 

7c Which of these major roads is the odd one out: A70, A71, A72, A73 ? 7 for road, 1 for correct reason 

7d Which of the Great Lakes exists in Scotland, and where? 7 for name, 1 for gridref 

7e Name four other Scottish Lakes, not counting settlements or rivers which include the word Lake. 12 per name 

7f Which OS Landranger has a high point, or “map top”, of only 7m? 17 for map, 1 for gridref of map top 


8 Corbents and Grabams 


These are crossword-style clues to 9 Grahams and 12 Corbetts. (Grahams are 2000ft-2499ft Scottish hills with 150m 
drop, Corbetts are 2500ft-2999ft Scottish hills with 500ft drop.) Solve the clue, then change one letter to give the hill. The 
letters always remain in order, but word-breaks may change. Corbent Example: Supported by boot — Ankle / Arkle. 
(Note: One of the Grabams is also a Corbent.) 


22 points total: ¥ for clue-answer, ¥% for hill, bonus 1 for all correct. 


Grabams: (i) Woody Allen movie; (ii) Jay Silverheels; (iii) Cantilevers overhead here; (iv) Pinky blue Girl actress; 
(v) A group of Munro's; (vi) Hamish Maclinnes’ wee dog; (vii) Definitely the other Hamish’s dog; (viii) Where Glasgow girls 
go for a night out; (ix) High, TGO, Trail, plus this. 


Corbents: (x) Northern Exposed pub; (xi) The bloke who bribes juries and dopes racehorses; (xii) All Together Now boys: 
(xiii) Pacey Zimbabwean; (xiv) Question the terrible ruler; (xv) Tin snake; (xvi) Repair Highland village; (xvii) White Riot 
squad in the morning; (xviii) Ariston goes on ... ; (xix) Definitely not Dennis’ dandy sister; (xx) Duke’s boy; (xxi) Put cheek 
on a pedestal. 
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and they call it democracy... 


Unswayed by TAC front covers, the Cairngorm funicular debate rumbles on. A meeting in Edinburgh on 30/10/96 saw a counter- 
proposal by Scottish Wildlife and Countryside Link (a composite of RSPB, NTS and Save the Cairngorms). Link want a gondola instead 
of a funicular, and whilst conjuring up images of Julie Christie sailing past on a Venetian funeral barge or fat blokes warbling about ice 
cream, it does seem a pretty sound alternative. The gondola and its associated structures would be less intrusive and require less 
upheaval to build, plus there is the soundbitish concept of “bringing the development down the hill” by siting the Interpretative Centre 
in the woods rather than stupidly up on the plateau. A raft — or gondola? — of speakers backed this “better way forward”: Michael 
Scott, Link chair and past chair of STC; Stuart Housden, RSPB Director Scotland; and Prof lan Cunningham, Convenor of the NTS 
Countryside Committee. All waved the impressive glossy leaflet, arguing the proposal was neither anti-skiing nor anti- the local 
economy, and openly accepting that big changes are needed at Cairngorm. The gondola isn’t a “delaying tactic” whilst waiting for Euro 
regulations to derail the funicular, but a viable new option. Housden was at pains to point out areas of agreement with the Cairngorm 
Chairlift Company: maintain skiing, upgrade equipment, feed more tourism cash into the Speyside coffers. But by also maintaining the 
environmental component — the bottom-line basis of why folk go there — it was possible to have “a win-win situation”. 

Various punters (no gondolesque pun intended) voiced from-the-floor fears and criticisms: that too many folk would be given access 
to the northern corries or that the proposal would be more visually intrusive than the railway. Performance in adverse conditions was 
also queried, although this seemed silly since who wants to ski in a Force 8 anyway? The present lifts/tows shut down at 30 knots, but 
new lifts linking with the gondola could operate up to 80kph on vertical stretches and 90kph on lateral ones. It was argued that removing, 
public high-road access would increase the number of skiable days, since blockages would cease to be a factor. 

The main dissenting voice was Highland Councillor Iain Glen — also chair of the Aviemore Partnership (aka “Concrete Slabs R Us”). 
The schism between CCC plus Council on one side and conservation bodies on the other was plain to see even at an organisational/ 
communicational level as this meeting clashed with another up north whilst awkwardly following straight on from one the previous 
evening in Boat of Garten (soon to renamed Funicular/Gondola of Garten?) For all the complex and often confusing talk of European 
Section 50 money and the like, so much comes down to a bare schism. The Cairngorm 
wars have now been waged so many times in so many forms that the battlelines are 
clearly — if dishearteningly — defined, and there is the sense of big guns being, wearily 
reloaded for yet another campaign. The depth of the divide promises little in the way of 
reconciliation: Link are not even granted the courtesy of being kept informed by the 
Council of new developments. 

No matter what one’s views on all this, the lack of comms and the scarcely-concealed 
vitriol ensure things are now unhelpfully viewable in terms of pocket-lining and politick- 
ing versus concern and conservation, of devils versus angels — with 180° differences 
of opinion as to where the horns and wings are located. As ever, it threatens to drag on 
purgatorially — although given the defensive rearguard nature of the conservationists’ 
stance, maybe the longer the better. Clearly Link, in proposing the gondola, are trying to 
break free from reactive blocking-tactics, a move to be applauded. But ultimately this is merely a paper proposal, whereas the funicular 
has made very definite progress along the planning-application track. It’s nowhere near an either/or situation as yet. 


The devils/angels line had also been pursued by the BBC’s Frontline Scotland the previous evening, — a quote-heavy overview of a 
decade’s Cairngormery. Chief devil was David Laird: factor, ex-chair of SNH’s Northeastern Board, chair of the Cairngorm Partnership, 
consultant to estate agents on the Mar purchase and murkily connected to the Will Woodlands Trust. The implication was of 
conservational insider dealing, an idea subliminally supported by the next programme being Maxwell: The Downfall. 

Mastermind-reject Magnus Magnusson declined to appear, but his unctuous SNH chief exec Roger Crofts argued smugly against 
various sensible-sounding proposals: “What’s the sudden hurry about all these places?” and — extraordinary given his position — 
“We are not dealing with a pristine area at all”. 

It was left to the two AWs to talk sense. Adam Watson — ever more Methuselah-like and surely the wisest man alive, a conserva- 
tionist’s George Bernard Shaw — was even more strident than usual, speaking of “a scandal” and “prevarication and feet-dragging” 
over Mar, then describing SNH as “pathetic” and having “dithered and swithered”. Likewise Andy Wightman spoke of “a deal 
sabotaged”. Equally harsh words were turned on the Feshie / WWT deal (where £100,000 per annum is generated from hunting, where 
the three trustees are all London solicitors and where the brochures speak of a “Private kingdom” despite 40% of the estate being inside 
Cairngorm Nature Reserve). Wightman implied conspiracy theories, with the WWT bid having been “introduced” by the landowners. 
But perhaps the most damning indictment came from a man who effectively crossed the forest floor: Roger Carr, former chair of the SCC, 
forerunner of SNH. He was “disappointed” by SNH, and thought it better that “someone from outside” — ie not Laird — should head 
up the Cairngorm Partnership. 

The WWT also surfaced on Reporting Scotland for 18/11/96, with a rare appearance from chair Hugh Henshaw, a Geoffrey Howe 
lookalike who spoke unconvincingly of “everything else coming second” to growing trees. Linking all these forest/hill/ski/committeeroom 
strands isn’t easy, especially given the hidden agendas and doublespeak. Take for instance two phrases from Hamish Swan, CCC chair. 
To camera on TV he told of a need to “share this mountain”, yet at the Link meeting he was quoted re the need to acquire “a competitive 
advantage” over other ski provisions. Some might find these two concepts perfectly compatible; others may get a more uneasy feeling. 


Meanwhile, across the country a new controversy has noisily arisen, whirring its rotorblades at beleaguered hillgoers. Another 
London-based firm, MFH Helicopters Ltd (known names: Nicholas Hawkings-Byass and Edward Wood), has set up a subsidiary called 
Skye Helicopters (1 Dunraven St, London W1Y 3FG, tel: 0171-499-2233, fax: 0171-499-2277), intending ten-minute tourist flights 
from a pad near the Sligachan Hotel, down Glen Sligachan and over to Coruisk, returning close by Sgurr nan Gillean. This sounds quite 
nice — get a genuine gabbro buzz — and would be fine from the onlooker’s point of view were scrambles thus enlivened only once or 
twice per day. But the proposal is to run the £30, three-passenger flights six months a year, six days a week, six hours a day and up to 
six times an hour. How many sixes are there in the Mark of the Beast? 
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Safety and noise-intrusion considerations for climbers and walkers haven’t been thought through here, and although the Slig bar 
and campsite might at first eye-up increased takings, long term there would surely be a backlash — or downdraft? — unless they 
also ran a sideline in earplugs. Typically, this has been another backdoor proposal, swerving objections by fulfilling public 
obligations at the last minute and in the least noticeable way. Perhaps knowing the slowness of the outdoor press — TAC is more 
adaptable than most yet still missed the deadline — the consultation period officially ended on 12/12/96. But late objections may 
still be valid, so contact PM Myhill, Area Service Manager, Local Planning Office, Highland Council Skye and Lochalsh 
Division, King’s House, The Green, Portree, Skye IV47 8S W (Tel: 01478-612412, Fax: 01478-613518). Copy to the MCofS at 
4a St Catherine’s Rd, Perth PH1 5SE and also — to show the weight of opinion — to Ian Campbell at The Sligachan Hotel, 
Sligachan, Skye IV47 8SW. Oh, and check out Gordon Anderson’s website at http://www.cs.stir.ac.uk/~gba/USMC/chopper html 


Your Ed, often labelled a beanpole, has received news of some Ben poles. Lochaber MRT had installed two aluminium navigation 
poles on top of Ben Nevis, to stem the flow of soft-shoe tourists shuffling down Five Finger Gully. These poles have now been 
mysteriously sawn down (perhaps by militant supporters of Grant Hutchison’s anti-pole crusade?), and tossed into the selfsame 
gully. Proper debate is needed rather than this echo of the old “I’m hard, me” Aberdonian disposal of rescue kits in the Lochnagar 
corrie, and TAC would like to hear more info (or gossip or rumour). Likewise with the NTS plan, hot on the heels of the Morenish/ 
Tarmachan appeal, to spend £100000 over ten years to refurbish the bloody horrible Ben Lawers Visitor Centre. 


Further to the letters pages discussion of the Windy Standard windfarm, Dave McFadzean (from down that way) adds: 


I read with interest your TAC29 feature on the aluminium monstrosities on Windy Standard. I must admit I didn’t know anything 
about them until I read an advertising feature in the farming section of the local paper. The environmental-friendly aspect of this 
type of power generation is vaunted by supporters of the scheme, but this is only true in comparison to fossil fuel. Wind generation 
harnesses less power than hydro, while detracting from scenic value. Hydro power has a proven record in Galloway and is a lot 
easier on the eye. The benefits of this new farm have to be weighed against negative effects on tourism, but in the end the people 
of this area — myself included — will have to grin and put up with the eyesore. Private interests may have carried the day on Windy 
Standard, but don’t think things will end there. The power companies are looking at the feasibility of siting another seventy farms 
throughout Scotland. It looks like there’s a wind farm coming near you, wherever you are. 

Even more sinister is the Forestry Commission selloff of four upland forests in the Moniaive area: 10000 acres of woodland at a 
knockdown price. The plantations at the head-waters of the Shinnel, Scar, Euchan and Dalwhat glens have been put on the market 
for £4.3 million — half the estimated value of the forest. John Davies who bought the forests for the FC is amazed at the low asking 
price. Davies, a widely acknowledged consultant, said: “The selling price is less than the present-day cost of establishment and *¢ 
roading the land. At this price, this is selling for selling’s sake.” The sale is likely to attract considerable interest from foreign 
investors. The Government has failed to keep their promises, and access to the forest will not be protected as a condition of sale. 
Once a private buyer is found, rights of access will go by the board and the new owners will be able to keep the public out of the 
woodlands. Local councillor David Kirkpatrick said of the sale: “Government policy states that no forest sale will go ahead without 
an access agreement. We don’t have an agreement.” 

The local communities of Moniaive, Tynron and Penpont are concerned about the increase in heavy traffic using inadequate _ 
local roads. The idea to use the heads-of-valley road for timber extraction via the A76 at Kirkconnel was accepted by the FC, but not 
all private owners agreed to the plan and hence nothing could happen. Residents of these quiet villages still await an effective 
solution. Dumfries and Galloway Council has written to Scottish Secretary Michael Forsyth objecting to the sale. 

Note also that AbFab/Avenger Joanna Lumley is in the process of buying a des-res on the shoulder of Cairnkinna Hill. The place 
is derelict, and she has applied for Rianne eens for renovations and sia of thea access road. 


Year of the Blanco Part 5 — Roderick Manson ends his Ree absanirday-consunihig epic 


November: Started well — a complete circuit of Culter Reservoir with a slightly less inspiring pop up Dungavel Hill as 
an encore. As for the Farragon Hills, it’s a basic rule that any time | have a choice of estate track | almost invariably get 
it wrong. A barytes mine looked like a scene from Hitch-Hiker’s and added to the general downbeat ambience which 
anyone familiar with Cowdenbeath will recognise. The next week saw the first of a series of disasters which plagued the 
run-in, as the road through Glenshee curved gently to the right whilst, in heavy packed snow, my car didn’t. So south- 
western Cairngorms got the push in favour of Sgor Mor in even deeper snow. Badandun Hill the next week was really a 
bit of a hangover, but the Dundee Mountain Film Festival with a Richard Else and Cameron McNeish three-hour feature 
on The Edge more than made up for it. 119 with one to go. 


December: Started badly — Beinn na Sroine in mist combined with more Holiday on Ice spectaculars. And | must be 
one of the few to have sampled the Eildon Hills in a cloudbase of around 900ft. Then on the Beinn Achaladair traverse 
slush killed the legs, so that after misnavigating off the ridge and not having the strength to climb back up, | had to 
follow the estate track out to Auch in the dark. Hitching north from here on a black, cold night whilst clad head-to-foot 
in green goretex isn’t recommended, since it takes nerve to stop and offer an apparently unattached right hand a lift. 
Having friends involved in running East of Scotland League side Edinburgh City led to taking in North Berwick Law 
before a complete circuit of the Holyrood Park summits from their new ground at Meadowbank Stadium. A pity, after all 
that, to have the game (against Spartans) iced off. The problem on reaching the end of a mad escapade like this, having 
inflexibly tied up every Saturday in the year, is finding new hills to go up and the will to go up them. Thus having failed 
to find the start for Duncolm before misdirecting myself back over the Erskine Bridge, | had to follow a deep-snow track 
up Corse Hill to attain the objective of at least one Marilyn every Saturday in 1995. What could be more fitting than to 
cap it off with a visit to an eerily empty Hampden (only 600 in attendance) for a 1-1 draw with Queen’s Park? But to really 
finish things off in style took a 31st December ascent of Meall Alvie above Braemar with an exhilarating breakneck 
descent through steep forest and deep powder. That is how to round off a year, in a paroxysm of quasi-lunatic delirium. 
The agony, the ecstasy and the inspiration: never mind a full year, they can all be there in a single day. 127 all out. 
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| breezed into Urology Physics and kicked Peter Morrison the Singing Urologist out of my chair at the PC. Plonking my 
Grenson brogues onto the desk, | speared the urologist. “What shall we do today Pete? How about some work on that 
cystoscopy program?” This was a bad move on my part, for the urologist hankers after a computer he can just speak 
into with all his mumbling and technical jargon. 

“The trouble with you Pete is you’ve seen too much Star Trek. I'll wager you've never taken the bus all the way to the 
University formerly known as Bell Street Tech and spent three hours in front of a punched tape machine just to get a 
program that solves a quadratic equation. In those days we thought we had multimedia if we could print Raquel Welch 
with the ASCII character set.” Mention of multimedia brought me round to my immediate extracurricular task — 
areview of The Munros Through Windows — so | booted the urologist off to perform a Nesbitt’s Procedure. 

High standards are expected of multimedia packages these days and rightly so. The wee boys of Jools, TAC’s trusty 
proofreader, play virtual golf on the 18th hole at Harbour Town on a free CD and have the temerity to hit a driver off the 
green. That’s multimedia. It only lacks a virtual “oldest member’ leaping from his armchair on the veranda to chastise 
them. TMTWon the other hand is virtually some of Butterfield’s High Mountains book on CD. “Monomedia’” was the way 
the Ed described it. Fellow TAC contributors used to the Ed’s red pen will be amazed at my restraint in not pointing out 
to him that “monomedium” would be correct. (Well you have now anyway — monomediocre Ed.) 

But to return to the beginning; 7M7TW consists of three windows: a map, a hill data window and a control window. Click 
on the map to select a hill. Its name will be pronounced in the Gaelic. If a photo is available it can be viewed. A so- 
called “panorama” can be requested; this takes some time and one has high hopes. Sadly all that come up are a whole 
lot of triangles corresponding to the hills visible from the summit. Imagine randomly scattering Toblerone boxes on the 
ground and looking at them from “Sir’ Nicholas Scott’s usual position. TMTW also supplies an electronic version of 
Murdo’s battered old ledger, although since our review copy didn’t allow access to it not much can be said. The problem 
with TMTW is that it is less than the sum of Butterfield’s book and Blanco’s site at http://www. gla.ac. uk/Subject/Hill 
and other websites such as the Pineapple People’s. And this is the crux. We not only expect bells and whistles but 
tubular bells and dog whistles. Punched tape and Raquel Welch have faded like Tam Weir's nose — sorry, bad simile — 
like Tam’s duvet Daily Record. “Panorama” should mean at the very least a Vistapro-generated topology. At best 
a quicktime VRML 360° spin like those available at the Everest site http://www.web.co.za/everest. Why so critical? 
Because TMTW is changing hands at £79, that’s why. Check the prices of multimedia in the press: thirty quid, forty 
tops. Download Blanco’s list into Excel or Dbase and you've got a more flexible ledger for free. In terms of pictures, a 
quick Internet search on “Ben Nevis” and “.gif” produced nine sources. University climbing clubs infest the Net with 
photographs of usually reasonable quality. Even Gaelic hill-name pronunciation is already available on audio cassette. 

Even within its own limitations 7MTWis annoying. One can’t browse the hills by height, name or whatever tickles the 
fancy. They have to be selected with the map or by typing part of the name. One can’t browse a list of the photies; 
possibly because there are only 142 and this would be more obvious in a list. Even when looking at the directory of the 
D: drive, the identities are buried in a huge single file. There may be a good reason for this but it’s not what we have 
come to expect. When | spin up Encarta | can list all the videos on the disk. | can view them in succession without 
having to go through the encyclopaedia. With TMTW they're saying “you will use it in this way” — and the geek 
generation doesn't like that. Some of the photographic absences are staggering too — no An Teallach; no Triple 
Buttress of Beinn Eighe; only a rather insipid shot from Kinlochewe featuring what is probably the author's family; next 
to no winter shots. This would be forgiveable if the photos were in-your-face brilliant, but again they fall down. Scanners 
are fiddly beasties and your man here ought to be 
loath to criticise, but here goes anyway: the Gillean 
1 ss a - a - 48 ridge is out of focus and there can be no excuse. 

An ideal multimedia package for the Munros 
would allow you to mark waypoints and create a 
flyby or walkby. It would generate proper summit 
panoramas for all the hills. There would be photos 
for every hill. We know it’s all possible. Zooming 
the map would add detail. The ledger bit is 
unnecessary for any adequate user of a spreadsheet 
or database. Baggers being baggers, they are 
always going to want to customise that type of 
activity. Despite all this carping, | shall not throw it 
away. It would be a half-decent first effort at the 
task if it didn’t claim to “revolutionise the way 
we look at hills” and demand eighty quid. Just as 
Peter Morrison wants me to give him a PC that he 
can talk to, so | want TMTW to give me more than 
| can get from the Internet for free. Oh and there’s 
no hypertext-type linking. That again is a must. The 


joy of hypertext is burrowing into the details of one hill, then finding a link to Professor Collie or to Lord Byron and 
jumping off to another thread. That’s the only way interactive software can remain interesting. | make no apologies for 
the WWW addresses here; if you're into spending £79 on a CD, you've already got enough for an Internet subscription. 


Ed. — Just to add that two copies of TMTW were received in this parish: the TAC copy, given to Warbeck, and the TGO 
copy, about which 494 words of negativity will appear in the Feb issue of that glossy organ. These fairly leapt from the 
keyboard in response to the unprecedented hype given to TMTW — Scottish news bulletins, business pages of the 
broadsheets etc. Bizarrely (or cannily) lsys Computers obtained gushing pre-launch puffs from several famous hillmen 
who have almost made a virtue out of their anti-technology-stance until now. Hence their wowish quotes were surely 
akin to having never before seen a car then suddenly waxing lyrical when a Lada phuts past. Anyway, buy the Feb TGO 
and read more, but think very carefully before buying the actual CD, since the unanimous opinion chez TAC is that £79 
would be a way-over-the-score asking price even if the actual end product was top-notch. Which, sadly, it isn’t — and 
from what we hear via feedback from newsgroups and shops, several far-from-gruntled customers have already bought 
TMTW unseen and have been less than overjoyed at finding out the hard way. 


A fter reading a rave review of this book I reserved it — The Scottish Islands — 


from the library, which was a complete waste of 50p bv Hamish Haswell-Smith 
ecause as soon as I opened the book I knew that I y wanted t 


had to possess it. Twenty-five quid might seem quite Canongate, 1996, £25, 
expensive but this book lists 165 islands and a quick calcula- Xxiii+ 423pp, ISBN 0 86241 5799 


tion shows the price to be little more than 15p per island, . 
which is less mee the cost of a pee at Buchanan bus station Reviewed by Ann Bowker 
(a particularly sore point with this reviewer). 

The preface contains the provocative words “Collecting” islands isn’t easy anywhere but Scottish islands present a 
particularly difficult, but exciting challenge — much harder than the collection of mere mountains”. Nevertheless there 
will be many mountain lovers who relish this volume although it is perhaps aimed primarily at sailors. 

Marilyn-baggers in particular, of which elite (?) company this reviewer admits membership, will find it invaluable since 
no less than 45 of these islands have at least one Marilyn. The discrepancy between this figure and Alan Dawson’s 53 
is explained as follows: af 


“ce 


— Skye is excluded because of the new bridge 
— Eilean Shona can be reached on foot at low tide 


— The Uists count as a single island because they are linked by causeway __ | Me, A 
— Similarly Gometra is linked to Ulva and Vatersay to Barra ; (a 
— Stac an Armin, Stac Lee and Dun are all too small in area to qualify a SP 


The author admits that his original intention was to produce an island list to rival Munro’s mountain list. Since the 
number of rocks around the Scottish coast must run into thousands, some arbitrary lower limit had to be set on size, and 
an area of 40 hectares was chosen. A few particularly significant smaller isles such as Staffa and Bass Rock feature in 
appendices, along with a few other well known islands which are disqualified because they can be walked to dryshod, 
including Skye of course! Although it might seem perverse to exclude Skye from a list of Scottish islands, in the context 
of this book it is perhaps quite sensible. The large islands cannot really be covered comprehensively and are anyway 
well documented elsewhere. 

The delight of this volume is tts coverage of obscure places like Muldonaich, an island with the distinction of compris- 
ing the lowest summit in Alan Blanco’s list. There is a wealth of information about the history, geology and wildlife of 
each island together with a map, suggested anchorages and, perhaps most valuable of all, access information. Only 
occasionally is a specific walk suggested but this will be no hardship to TAC readers all of whom are known to be skilled 
route finders and accomplished map readers (a few one suspects more interested in cartographical pedantry than in 
actually climbing anything). 

Being unfamiliar with most of these islands I cannot comment on the accuracy of the bulk of the information. The 
quality and layout of the book inspire confidence although one weird misprint has crept into what may well be the first 
port of call for TAC readers. The list of islands in descending height order is in fact headed “area in feet”! Moreover this 
table contains another far more serious error, perpetuating the fallacy in all the tourist literature that Ward Hill is the 
highest summit on Orkney Mainland. Well, talking of tables, this book is a must for the well equipped coffee table, along 
with the latest issue of TAC of course. In lieu of glossy pictures, of which there are zero, it is illustrated by the author’s 
delightful sketches. Certainly, weighing in at more than 1.6kg, it is inappropriate for the rucksack, except for those 
fanatics who train by running up hills with boulders in their packs. 

A draft copy of this review provoked a “politics of envy” type reaction from your Editor, ranting on about the non- 
egalitarian nature of sailing as opposed to walking. Well personally, as someone who feels queasy on the Derwentwater 
launch and considers the Skye bridge and the Channel tunnel to be among the greatest advances of the decade, I have 
no problems with people owning boats; though owning islands is another matter! 
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The Famous Highland Drove Walk: across 
the Highlands from the Isle of Skye in the 
footsteps of the Drovers 


by Irvine Butterfield, Grey Stone Books, 
1996, £9.95, 128pp, ISBN 0 9515996 5 8 


— Reviewed by Val Hamilton — 


I suppose there is a limited market these days for a book on 
how to drove cattle from Skye to Crieff, although some TAC 
readers might be more interested if it was sheep we were 
talking about. Irvine Butterfield has wisely aimed his 
account of this route at those who don’t need a herd of 
‘animals in tow to find justification for going for a walk. But 
cattle do feature, since the inspiration behind the book is the trip made in 1981 by thirty beasts and a few “drovers” 
of varying, backgrounds, including Butterfield as photographer. This is not, however, an account of that journey: 
bovine anecdotes are occasionally included in the main flow of the text which is a description of a long distance 
walking route, with strong historical links and ample background information. 

It took me some time to work out why this should be “The Famous” Highland Drove Walk. Even a cursory glance 
at ARB Haldane’s The Drove Roads of Scotland indicates that numerous drove routes existed in the Highlands. 
A look at Haldane’s map would confirm this, if you can find one: a search of Stirling libraries found numerous copies 
of this classic book but it took some time before one photocopied map was located in deepest Drymen. So if you 
possess an original, it’s probably worth money. The “Famous” bit in fact harks back to the sponsors of the 1981 
event: Famous Grouse whisky. 

Long-distance walking doesn’t appeal to me much but there is an intrinsic logic and attraction in the route given 
here. Butterfield points out in the introduction that although there are areas where paths have disappeared over the 
mountain passes, in a way the greater problem for today’s walker is that many of the valley routes are now under 
tarmac. For this reason, he offers variants wherever possible, sometimes at low levels, sometimes including mountain 
ascents. 

The basic route is from Glenbrittle across Skye to Glenelg, then round to Kinloch Hourn, up Loch Quoich by- 
passing Gairich (nowhere near Gulvain), then turning south through Gleann Cia-aig to Gairlochy. There’s a road walk 
across to Spean Bridge but then it’s into the hills again, through the Lairig Leacach, passing east of the Mamores to 
the Kingshouse and along the West Highland Way to Bridge of Orchy. Then we turn east via Achallader over into 
Glen Lyon and on to Killin, finally through Glen Lednock to Crieff. 

The prose of the descriptive passages 1s a little purple at times for my taste but that’s proWably just because I have 
no soul. Or maybe it’s due to spending my (de)formative walking years in the Dark Peak that the description with 
which I can associate most closely is of the oozing bogs giving off “an odour of rotting vegetation spiced with 
steaming, cowpats”. What the book definitely does provide for me is a context for the walk — a feeling for what has 
gone before which is much broader than simply the history of cattle droving in Scotland but includes folklore, natural 
history and accounts by earlier travellers such as Johnson and Boswell, the Wordsworths, Bonnie Prince Charlie, and 
in particular Thomas Telford. How different our access patterns to the hills might have been if Telford’s alternative 
proposals had been accepted in the early nineteenth century and the main highways had been built from Kinloch 
Hourn to Glenelg or past Loch Laidon and through Glen Lyon rather than along their current routes. 

The main text is fairly discursive but the book can easily be used as a guide since each chapter has a route 
summary and there are simple and adequate sketch maps. It seems that Butterfield has retrodden much of the 
ground in the intervening fifteen years but he doesn’t actually tell us this, so there has to be some doubt as to the 
currency of his information. I know, for example, that what he describes as “a rough track” from Killin to Lochan 
Breaclaich is now hard tarmac, although alternative routes can be found through the “walkers welcome” forestry 
plantations. 

There is also an appendix on planning which does seem up-to-date and includes information on distances, maps, 
transport, stalking (for those who wish to deviate from the traditional route) and suggested accommodation. The 
existence of certain “shelters” and “small refuge huts” is alluded to, but the word “bothy” never leaves his pen. 
The other appendix is on “Wildlife and plants”: Warbeck may be appeased by the fact that the route passes his 
misspelt loch near the Blackwater Reservoir. 

The main omission is a bibliography which the book really merits, as clearly Butterfield has used a wide range of 
sources. Yet despite this thorough research, he cannot solve that last great mystery: he coon rms my instinctive view 
that no-one knows exactly how to pronounce Ben Chonzie. 
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Mountain Footfalls: A Calendar of the Scottish Hills 
by lan Mitchell, Mercat Press, 1996, £8.99, x+126pp, ISBN 1 873644 5 3 1 
— Reviewed by Gordon Smith — 


ccording to the Ed, my last story in TAC caused great offence to swathes of Beatles fans, and in particular to one 

Rocky Raccoon of Arbroath. At first | laughed off reports of angry letters from pseudonymous ranters; but then the 
Ed reminded me that Mark Chapman had been a Beatles fan too, and suggested that | beware lest Rocky appear outside 
my house clutching his autograph book. 

It was not, however, a vengeful smokie-muncher who arrived at my door the next day, but the postman bearing a book 
for me to review. And by strange coincidence, it was by a bearded, bespectacled relic of the sixties, who became famous 
as one half of a successful writing duo before going on to a solo career; who has occasionally espoused vaguely radical 
political views in his work; and whose wife’s bare buttocks have made a somewhat gratuitous literary appearance ...* 

| was relieved, however, to find on closer inspection that it was not by John Lennon, but by lan Mitchell. That’s good, 
| thought to myself, no problems here. | like most of Mitchell's stuff. In fact, | would say that his first book (co-written with 
Dave Brown), Mountain Days and Bothy Nights, is one of my favourite books about the Scottish hills: it not only evokes 
an era, its people and places; it almost smells of wet socks and woodsmoke. It is also genuinely, laugh-out-loud funny. 

The pair's next book, A View from the Ridge, won the Boardman/ Tasker Prize which they should have got for Mountain 
Days. Although it is occasionally evocative and elegiac, there is a feeling that they had already told all their funniest 
stories, and that recognition of this fact required the book to be given a rather sententious introduction which accurately 
predicts “nae jokes, and some meditations on man and nature ...” It also attempts to impose a somewhat spurious 
thematic unity on the stories, claiming that all of the tales are founded on their belief that nature is “not an escape from, 
but a reflection of, wider social issues and concerns.” 

Mitchell's first book without Brown, Second Man on the Rope, was all about Brown, and hence did not need such an 
artificial linking device (or karabiner?); and it was all the better for the lack of it. Jokes were, however, still in short 
supply, and were entirely absent from The First Munroist, a somewhat arid historical / biographical work about the Rev AE 
Robertson. This book, and the incredible spat in the columns of SMC Journals which followed its publication, confirmed 
that Mitchell saw his future literary path to be that of un homme serieux. 

And this is his problem with his most recent book: while he clearly (and admirably) wishes to present a serious 
historical perspective to present and future hillwalkers, Mitchell also recognises that he owes his popularity to anecdote. 
Mountain Footfalls is an attempt to accommodate both styles within a single structure, employing the device of splitting 
each chapter into two parts, an anecdote and a related historical “echo”. 

So is it a social history leavened with humour, or a humorous work given depth by an historical perspective? The 
answer is unfortunately neither: for the historical content, much of which appears to be the by-product of research for his 
Robertson book and a forthcoming tome on proto-mountaineers, is not significantly lightened by the “insight, humour and 
antics ...” promised on the back cover. Indeed the feel of the book is relentlessly downbeat: the cover itself features a 
couple of somnolent old codgers, and is printed in the shade of grey rejected by Alex Ferguson because it apparently 
rendered his team invisible to one another. The dour, dull, dreich Dick-Donnelly-in-Dundee atmosphere is reinforced by 
the fact that the first three stories are set against a dismal, rainy backdrop; and whereas it could be argued that such a 
depiction of depressing weather is realistic, it has to be said it does little for the cause of variety and light and shade. 

Neither are the anecdotes greatly enhanced by the historical pieces, which are at best worthy, and at worst have such 
a tenuous connection with the anecdotal introduction as to be exasperating to the reader. In the chapter on Galloway, for 
example, Mitchell comes to the somewhat polarist conclusion that it’s not worth going south, and then proceeds to link 
this dismissal with a piece about Alexander Nicolson and his adventures on Skye on the grounds that Nicolson once 
worked in Kirkcudbright: He too had made a mistake in going to Galloway, Mitchell pronounces. The chapter on Mull 
contains a biographical sketch of John MacLean, justified by the fact that the Glasgow bolshevist’s father had been born 
on the island. Mitchell tells us that MacLean visited Coll, Lerwick and Lewis, but not, apparently, Mull itself: perhaps it 
was too far south? So contrived are these connections that we half expect the chapter on West Affric to lead into a 
description of Sierra Leone or the Gambia. 

As the MacLean piece would suggest, there is a political 
dimension to Mountain Footfalls. Its basic theme is the effects of 
feudalism on the Highlands, and in this class war Mitchell not 
unnaturally sides with the peasants. As in previous books, he 
appears to adopt an unreconstructed socialist position: it comes 
as a bit of a surprise, therefore, when he denounces some people 
who annoy him in a pub as “that mongrel crew of the Fort’s 
housing estates — second generation Glesca keelies now on the 
dole with the pulp mill closed, and semi-urbanised tinker-types...” 
But aren't these folk just as much the dispossessed proletariat as 
the past victims of landlordism who are memorialised elsewhere 
in the book? Are they not, more so than (as Mitchell claims) we 
hillwalkers, the rea/heritors of the Highlanders? 


* Endpiece: Proctophiles should note that Mrs Lennon’s naked 
bum appears on the cover of her volume of “poetry”, Grapefruit; 
Mrs Mitchell's appears on p75 of Mountain Foottfalls. 
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Any good magazine hosts vitriolic feuds — and so does TAC. We now have squabbles between Gordon Smith 
and Rocky Raccoon over the Beatles, Warbeck and a host of wildlife-lovers over the edibility of puffins, Paul 
Hesp and John Hunston over Gaelic poetry and Weltanschauung — and here comes Iain Johnston, oozing 


spit and pole-ish at TAC29& casual dismissal of his favourite piece of hillwalking equipment ... 
J’ Accuse Grant Hutchison 


I WAS AMAZED at the article by Grant Hutchison in TAC29. Not because it possibly 
reflects the views of some of the more narrow-minded hillwalkers, and not because it 
shows his ignorance of some basic physical principles. | was dumbfounded because 
of his scepticism at what I find is the most beneficial product to come on to the 
outdoor leisure market since the addition of ice axe loops on to rucksacks. I am of 
course referring, to the ubiquitous telescopic walking pole. 

I can understand his point of view; I myself was once a sceptic. The first time I saw someone using walking poles was on Meall 
Buidhe above Loch an Daimh. I fell about laughing thinking that this total poser must have run out of snow or was maybe under 
the influence of some consciousness-expanding substance which made him presume that he was deriving benefit from their use. 

So how did I become an enlightened soul? Well, like many other walkers, I found that I had succumbed to the great hillwalker’s 
knee syndrome, and the suggestion was made to me in the Kintail Lodge over a pint of Guinness, whilst rubbing my throbbing, 
patella, that I should er maybe, er perhaps, er possibly try a pair of walking poles. “What!” was my reaction; I had no intention 
of becoming, a total poser (despite wearing a pink and purple fleece and loud Troll trousers). Needless to say, however, after many 
more years of painful knees, I finally admitted defeat and tried the poles. I was quite simply amazed at the difference a pair made. 

Mr Hutchison makes reference to the use of a walking stick, and for some reason classes that as similar to the use of walking 
poles. His description of somebody with a gammy leg using a walking stick with a straight arm to provide support is indeed quite 
correct. What he fails to notice is that walking poles are not used for that purpose. They are an addition to the use of legs and 
not a replacement. | contend that walking poles should be used in pairs, making four points of contact with the ground. (Even 
though that makes you look like yon spidery alien things on the front sleeve of Jeff Wayne s War of the Worlds? — Ed.) Deer can 
move very quickly over rough ground because miraculously enough they also have four points of contact, as can dogs (even if 
they are carrying a walking pole between their teeth, extended or otherwise). When I go scrambling I use my arms to provide an 
extra two points of contact; when I go climbing I find these extra points invaluable. Does Mr Hutchison ever go scrambling? Does 
he by any chance use his arms? Are his arms possibly not straight? The fact is that his arms are used to assist his progress. So 
why not extend the benefit of using one’s arms when the ground is not sufficiently close to them with the utilisation of walking 
poles? This results in the transfer of up to 20% of the energy required from the legs to the arms. Please do not write in saying that 
the previous statement is untenable, despite the fact that I have not included any scientific evidence to support the claim. From 
reading TAC it appears that some readers are getting a wee tad bored of science and figures (7:7). It makes sense to me and toa 
lot of other walkers besides. 

When using a pair of poles, I have noticed many benefits: my uphill progress is faster, I can maintain the rhythm of walking, 
more efficiently resulting in being less knackered; my knees do not take such a pounding on descent, when waiting for other 
walkers to catch up (didn’t happen before I used poles), I can rest on the poles without having, to sit down; traversing is easier 
and more stable, plus I no longer suffer from hillwalker’s knee syndrome. Best of all though is the ability to impale people who 
malign the use of walking poles in such a manner as to obviate their requirement for a shooting stick. 

The gist of all this is not to show Mr Hutchison as illiberal, intolerant and prepossessed: that would be libellous and quite 
definitely defamatory to his character. Of course not. The gist is to say to all prejudiced and narrow-minded walkers out there to 
open your minds. Some very simple pieces of equipment available at your local outdoor shop will make hillwalking easier, safer, 
and reduce the risk of injury. They will be adjustable to the exact size you require and are compact enough to attach neatly to your 
rucksack. Hey, your kids will love them too. (What kids? — the entire TAC core group is a kid-free zone! — happy Ed.) If after 
all this advice you still are unable to see the benefits of purchasing some poles, just get someone to buy you a pair for Christmas. 
This will have the added benefit of protecting you from receiving Mr McNeish’s latest offering, on how to climb Munros. 


And the author / perpetrator takes up TAC’s extensive and rigorous right of reply: 
Grant Hutchison wishes it be known that, as well as being able to walk without artificial aid, he has also eaten a puffin. 


shopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTAC 


O The third ZACit Table is now available: World Tops and Bottoms — High and low points of all countries and their 
dependencies, compiled by Grant Hutchison (28pp, price £2, or £2.40 inc p&p); and the fourth, The Hewitts and Marilyns of 
Wales by Alan Dawson (24pp, price £2, or £2.40 inc p&p), will appear post-festivities, pre-TAC31. Both illustrated by Chris Tyler. 

TheWelsh booklet details 156 Marilyns (hills with 150m drop) and 136 Hewitts (Hills of England, Wales and Ireland over Two 
Thousand feet). The Festive Bumper Offer has thus been modified: all six TACit publications (Walking the Watershed, Munro s 
Fables, plus the Grahams, Murdos, World and Welsh Tables) for only £21 inc p&p, with a six-issue subscription to TAC itself 
thrown in — an overall saving of £9.20! Ideal for winter reading and armchair ticking. The first Z4 Cit Tables, The Grahams and the 
New Donalds and The Murdos, remain available at £1.95 each inc p&p, £3.70 inc p&p the pair. PC disks of all Tables bar the World 
one are available: £4 each, with data in hypertext, Excel and text formats. 10% of all booklet and disk sales donated to the John Muir 
Trust. And new to TAC this time: cut-price copies of Alan Dawson’s 1992 Cicerone original, The Relative Hills of Britain, with free 
April 1996 update; 256pp, £8 inc p&p (retails over the counter at £8.95). Also Walking the Watershed by Dave Hewitt, 240pp, 
£7.99 (£9 inc p&p), and Munro’s Fables by Grant Hutchison and Chris Tyler, 104pp, £5.99 (£6.50 inc p&p). £13.50 inc p&p the pair. 


© Skye Bridge T-shirt — a few left in XL and M (aptly, no L), £11.50 or £14.50 as part of a sub/shirt package. New shirt soon. 


O TAC sub, £6; WtW+shirt+sub = £22.50; MF +shirt+sub = £20.50. WtW+MF +shirt+sub = £28. For subs/shirts, write cheque 
to The Angry Corrie. If books are involved, make it TACit Press. All from House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL. 
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TnAmerica, MR BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 


eel \ ‘ht Halil il Listen to this, Patti: "Mr Munro writes like 
HUAN vin NN TQ souped-up Mossey Ferguson running on 


melted-down copies of ‘TheScottish Peaks: y 


Kid 
DARKNESS ON THE EDGE OF 
TILLICOULTRY 


Well, Bruce, but how do 


Al ve 
we act hola of bin? 


At last the MIGHTY FIGURES meet..- 


of Wy E m\ 
{~~ te 
Murdo, this" PROFESSOR" You ke 


=m 
about - that Wouldn't be FRoFelieg ROY 
P-  BITTAN, my erstwhile Keyboard player ? 


Me Springsteen, the only Proeessar in 
My life is PROFESSOR COLLIE of 
COLLIE's LEDGE! 


Gy the way, Murde man, please stop 
calling me“MR SPRINGSTEEN: Call Me 
anything you like - except Bossi! 


al Hi 


alee Hi 


OK... but this “KING'S CHIMNEY” must 


foom in GRACELAND —J] once Went there you 
Know... just stood outside . 


The KING'S CHIMNEY, Mr 
Springsteen,is atricky route 
up SGURR MHiC COINNICH ! 


Well yov'll have to get me uv 

to sp 44 here, Murdo. Aste. 
Chaleion oF THE BLUE COLLAR 

ORKER , my instinck would have 
E Jogs !! 


It's such an important 
issve, Some of US ale 
willing To annihilare with 
A pear Ry sake 
: L) ape 


a 
ter" 


the CAIRNGORM 
FUNICULAR. 


MAD Bo6" WAR BECK 
SWAN C' Master of Disas 


a 


a 


Pp 
& 


ae he bothy door slams - Murdo's cagovile Waves _ 
is released] | Like a vision he dances across the bog as the fadio plays 


sJionmy Shand Pieys the Bluebell Polka 
a Hey | There ain€ Gonna be no Funicvlar.... 


OX! Take me 
to this JERRY 
GARCIA lookalike 
ADAM WATSON 
and let's get 
Some input! 


aa 


CONFIDENTIAL 


MEMO FROM: Professor G Fractal, Mathematics Dept, University of the Highlands 
TO: TAC 

DATE: 16th October 1996 

REF: Heights and Distances 


Your approach to heights and distances indicates sloppy thinking, as well as an anglocentric 
bias. In TAC26 you imply that the shortest distance between two points is a “dead straight 
line”, and blithely use distances without any mention of scale. Also, in your article 
“Talaidh-Ho”, and elsewhere in the journal, you quibble about the exact height of hills 
while ignoring a major variable which is an order of magnitude more than these quibbles. 
I will start with your misbelief that a straight line from, say, Melcome Regis to the Kyle 
of Tongue is the shortest distance. Over the surface of the globe a “great circle route” is 
the shortest distance between any two points. Of course, this applies at any scale, so that 
the shortest distance between any two hills is always a curved route — see FIG. 1. 
(Incidentally, our bodies instinctively know this, which is why in a whiteout we tend to walk 
round in circles: without external stimuli we over-compensate and exaggerate our naturally 
circular walk — in the same way that out natural circadian rhythm exaggerates the 24-hour 


day without external stimuli.) 
FIG. 1: As the earth is a sphere, 


the shortest distance between two 
ee hills is not the straight line AB, 
s but the curved route AB. 


Secondly, you are imprecise in your mention of distances relating to hills, and even imply 
that the concept has meaning! You must know the classic mathematical “coastline problem” — 
that there is no answer to the question “How long is a coastline?” The answer, of course, 
depends on the scale used: it will be longer when measured on a 1:10000 map than on a 1:50000 
map. And the same applies to hills, as well as coasts, as I hope FIG. 2 shows: 


Rourke oF 


FIG. 2: The diagram shows that 
there is, in fact, no one answer 
to the question “How far 1s it up 
the hill?” 


TAAdI6RAdS 
Rete 


dortom 


This illustrates that, although the concepts of vertical and horizontal distance are valid 
(within the constraints discussed below), as these are theoretical mathematical constructs, 
there is no such thing as a fixed distance up a hill. A snow-covered hill with all the hollows 
filled in will provide a shorter journey than one where you have to walk up and down all the 
snow-free bumps. A short-legged dog will hug the ground profile even more, and will travel 
further over the same distance. Similarly, a Munro-bagging tardigrade may well be thwarted 
as it goes up and over every soil particle, and could get stuck going round and round a soil 
particle for ever — and hence travel an infinite distance to get up the hill. 

But your most serious error probably relates to your attempts to define the heights of 
hills: heights are in fact defined as being the vertical distance above sea level, which in 
Britain is based at Newlyn of all places. Why not, for example, at Lothbeg? And we all know 
that the sea goes up and down. A hill will be higher at low tide than at high tide. Maybe 
borderline Munros and Marilyns could all be climbed at low tide, to give them their extra 
boost. It might be best, therefore, to choose your baseline sea level in an area with a 
high tidal range, such as the Bristol Channel; but this is, of course, a long way from 
the Scottish hills and could be construed as cheating. Clever, meteorologically-inclined 
baggers may boost their tick-list by climbing hills when the tide suits them most —- in 
anticyclonic weather at low springs, with strong offshore winds. 

Heights could be standardised, based on the nearest bit of sea. However, FIG. 3 shows the 
problem with hills down the spine of Scotland — for when the tide is out on the west coast 
it is in on the east coast. 


Bene THAR AWY 
Vike 72 


FIG. 3: A hill equidistant from 
h, er |,” both coasts will have different 
heights dependent on whether 
Doemocd Fram measured from sea level at the 

Lew te east coast or west coast. 


Unscrupulous Munro-baggers, when climbing hills equidistant from both coasts, may choose 
the tide of most advantage to them! I think the heights of all hills should be expressed in 
two forms =the low-tide height (based on MLWS at the nearest bit of sea), and the high-tide 
height (based on MHWS). This would result in, for example, different lists for high-tide 
Munros (HTMs) and low-tide Munros (LTMs). Incidentally, I do not recommend the use of 
satellite-based height determining systems, for your readers may be surprised to know that 
these give your altitude based on the sea level in California. 
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In addition to the official quiz, there’s a second chance to win a prize this issue — although possibly even harder, which ( 
is saying something. A year’s sub to the first reader who proves a sighting of Cameron McNeish’s The Munros (reviewed Oo 
in TAC29, pp4,5) at the claimed original published price of £25. Lomond Books have widely marketed this at a “Special o 
price” of £15, “down from £25”, yet no-one has seen it at the higher price, neither in Lomond’s own Bargain Books at which 

it was aimed, nor in proper shops such as John Smith or James Thin. Although on a far smaller scale than lain White’s — 
extortionate CD, and clearly a publisher's ploy rather than chicanery by the paid-in-advance author, this does nothing to 
counter the recent Sod the Public trend. Your Ed has written to Lomond, since if you buy pasta from Safeway marked as w 
“reduced”, then it legally has to have been on sale elsewhere at the higher price. Several folk have already thought they - 
were getting a bargain here, which would be fine were it actually true. So search for higher things and maybe win a prize. * 


As promised in TAC29, news that perhaps the least stunning of all Marilyns — the East Sussex town of Crowborough — 2h 
has acquired a new summit via updated research. From the comparative wilderness of a 240m trig at TQ511307 on OS188, o 
the top has moved to a far more interesting 242m point on the other side of Beacon Road, up a back alley, at the northeast 
corner of someone's house at TQ510305. Does anyone know names and/or an address? Probably the only folk to actually 
liveonasummit, they can expect a steady flow of bulging-eyed baggers scrambling on to the uppermost corner of their bin @ 
shelters. TAC feels it should write and offer compensation by way of a free subscription at least. They can even bag in bed! 2 


Of slightly greater common interest is the arrival of the 72nd SubMurdo (see Blanco’s TACit list, pp18,19). Your Ed's : 
chess-friend Ken Stewart had suspicions that Meall Glas Choire on Beinn Eibhinn should qualify, and he’s most likely right. * 
A SubMurdo is a 3000ft peak with a drop of between 20m and 29m inclusive (actual Murdos have drops of 30m or more). My 
Established SubMurdos include The Chancellor, Sgurr na Forcan and Sgurr Thearlaich. MGC is 924m, and had a drop of © 
c19m— imprecise as the col lacks a spot height. Estimation from the 1:10000 (where the 900m contour isn’t continuous) & 
gave a c905m col. But when Ken spotted a continuous 900m contour on OS42, Alan checked the pre-metric 1:10560 and "0 
found a continuous 2950ft (899m) line. Coincidentally, he was on this summit in September — before hearing from Ken — oO 
and noted a sharp dip hinting at a col nearer 900m. Hence the estimate has drifted from c905m to c903m, giving MGC a wm 
c21m drop and making it a SubMurdo. As Alan wrote to his col-league, the science of SubMurdoness is, like most science, 
a question of making judgements on the best evidence available, rather than a matter of fundamentalist certainties. : 


Hot news: Purchasers of Grant Hutchison’s World Tops and Bottoms will have noted news reports of Chances Peak, high ( 
point of the British dependency of Montserrat, rumbling away volcanowise. It’s been on the go since 1995 — hence its Oo 
tabular status as an active volcano — but the most recent activity seems more serious, with homes evacuated as horrible gy 
stuff slithers towards them. Doubly interesting to country-top-baggers is that Chances Peak is — or was — neatly 914m / 

3000ft, thus providing an exotic spin on the endless Foinaven / Beinn Dearg / Sgurr a’Choire-bheithe borderline Munro = 
debates. The natural thought is that eruptions may already have reduced it to Corbett height, but Grant says such events hs 
often as not lump fresh lava on the rim and so make the hill higher. Chances are it will be smaller though. no 


TAC rarely runs to In Memoriam tributes — and your Ed was always more of a Norman MacCaig man — but Mick 
Furey was moved by the recent departure of a great modern Gaelic poet: Somhairle macChaluim (Sorley Maclean) 


To say that a light has gone out in the world may sound a little fanciful to the (allegedly) hard-bitten, numbers-obsessed readers 
of TAC, but I doubt that anybody with a love of hills could fail to be conscious of a sense of loss at the news of the death of 
Somhairle macChaluim, originally of Raasay. Somhairle was arguably the finest poet in any of the languages of the Gael. His works were 
appreciated, no, loved, as equally in Ireland as in Albain, indeed world-wide among the Gaelic diaspora. 

His fire, and delight in words, was outstanding, both in Gaelic and in English. One of my longlasting regrets is that my own Irish is not 
good enough to fully appreciate his poetry in the Gaelic. All translations are pale copies of the original, yet Somhairle’s own English 
versions are delightful, and inspiring. He inspired many poets to aim for his standard of excellence; that sheer exuberant joy in the sound 
of words to express emotion. Very few Gaelic poems and songs are in the narrative format, you have to know the story before the poem 
starts, or have it explained to you first. The words tumble over each other, repeating, strengthening, the feelings of loss, of joy, of anger. 

Somhairle’s people were of the islands, one of his great-uncles had fought in the Battle of the Braes on Skye during the struggle for 
crofters’ rights. His work was greatly influenced by the struggles of the common people against the arrogance of authority figures, 
whether those figures were the formal ones of church and state, or the informal ones of greedy landholders. 

Yet there was a gentleness in many of his poems about the land. Not a meek, 
hands-clasped adoration of the nature of things, but rather a strong-willed accept- 
ance that “nature” can seem, if not cruel, then sometimes indifferent to humanity. 
His poem, “The Cuillin’”, is a celebration of the awful strength of those hills, and 
the affinity of the Gael with such places. That is not something to be dismissed as 
“twee”, or “precious”, or “fanciful”; it is a fact of the make-up of Celtic-speaking 
people. Whether it’s because we were driven to the hard margins of Europe by 
later migrations is a matter for argument, the fact remains that we are forever 
turning our minds to the hills. 

I was overjoyed when Gordon Stainforth included great slabs of Somhairle’s 
poetry, in both Gaelic and English, in his photographic work, The Cuillin, Great 
Mountain Ridge of Skye. The extracts reinforce Stainforth’s marvellous pictures, 
in a way that mere prose never could. Isn’t that the art of the poet; to say a lot, in 
as few words as possible? A light has gone out in my world, for certain; it will be 
a darker place without him. Perhaps one quotation from “The Cuillin” will suffice: 


“The edge of man’s spirit will be ground on the bare sharp summits of mountains” S 
— Somhairle macChaluim, 1911-1996 15 The great poet outside the Co-op in Portree 


Dear TAC, 


There is only one word for windfarms 
on the tops of mountains — AWFUL 
— an appropriate acronym for a 
campaign “Against Wind Farms in 
Upland Landscapes”. As TAC29, p12 
says, it’s not so much the monsters 
themselves, which can look quite 
attractive silhouetted against a stormy 
sky, but the access roads (for the 
owners) and the access restrictions 
(for everyone else) which will 
inevitably follow. “Safety” (like 
“charity”) excuses behaviour which 
would otherwise be unacceptable. 
Even the most walker-friendly 
landowner will baulk at the thought 
of ice-struck bodies littering his hill 
and even more at the prospect of 
litigation by grieving (or greedy) 
relatives. TAC should come down off 
the metaphorical fence on this issue 
and fight to keep real fences off the 
hills. 


Yours, 

Ann and Rowland Bowker 
Portinscale 

Pond District 

PGs Caled Mata et RO ese aera ions eel 
Dear TAC, 


Well seeing as you ask, I think the 
windfarm at Windy Standard is very 
elegant. I’m aware that there will be 
some people who do not share this 
view and that’s fine. It’s a subjective 
point and neither of us are right. 

TAC’s Nimby-Pimby stance (not in 
my back yard, but in maritime boat 
yards) is all very well but overlooks 
the fact that there will be folk who 
don’t want their ocean views 
modified and probably folk who 
wouldn’t want wind farms to compete 
with the cranes for the dockyard 
skylines. 

For me, the crunch is that if 
you want the benefits of energy, 
you have to take responsibility for 
its production. I’m not very keen on 
being responsible for oil, coal, gas and 
nuclear energy, and so I fully support 


_ renewable energy sources. It is very 


easy to tilt at windmills but if you 
had to take your fair share of either 
nitrates, sulphates, carbon dioxide, 
radioactive waste or a view of a 
windfarm, which would you take? 


Yours, 
Gordon Smith (but not the p11 one) 
Glasgow 


Ed. — More windfarmery on p7. 
Ss eee 


Dear TAC, 


In typical strange-but-true fashion, I 
claim a prior ascent of the Estonian 
high point. (See TAC29, p5) This 
was on the Oxford University 
Orienteering Club tour in summer 
1989. If memory serves me correctly 
(uh ... Laphroaig, has certain effects), 
fellow TAC subscriber John Emeleus 
was there too. We anticipated few 
technical difficulties on the ascent 
and our ruckacks contained little 
but great wodges of incredibly dense 
Estonian rye-bread and some aspirins 
for the interesting hangovers incurred 
by the previous night’s fraternisation 
with the Finnish policemen and their 
90%-alcohol-by-volume moonshine 
(it’s a long story). The summit was 
attacked from the parking area located 
a convenient 300m away horizontally. 
Going was good initially but three- 
point contact was required to reach 
the summit itself (ie we ran up the 
forest road but needed to cling to the 
handrail on the spiral staircase in the 
tower due to instability and vertigo 
brought on by hangover, qv). The 
view from the top was typically Esto- 
nian, ie pine forest and collective farms 
in all directions to the horizon. 
Obligatory postcards were bought in 
the shop at the base of the tower. 


No, "ve NOT 
BEEN TREPANNED 
se l\ it suse Fees 
: LIKE IT. 


All of which leads me to the burden 
of my accusation: Your man Needell 
obviously never made the claimed 
ascent. “Tussocky”??? Nae perma- 
frost or Arctic night here either. And 
no mention of the tower ... obviously 
got nowhere near the place! Please 
advise Hill Bagging HQ to retain the 
tick for this “ascent”. 

Curiously, this was my first national 
top, although it might be disqualified 
by pedants on the basis that at that 
time Estonia was part of the Soviet 
Union. It remained my only such 
conquest until I ran up Scafell Pike a 
few years later. I wasn’t disappointed 
to discover no postcard shop. 


Regards 
James A Cunnane 
Glasgow 


PS — New TAC list suggestion, for 
fearties like Murdo: national highest 
points reachable by walking. Would 
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include aforementioned tower but 
exclude, uh, Hvannadalshnukur on 
account of crevasses ... 


PPS — As to the Kinloch Moscow 
letter: Roger Thetford, my former 
landlord from Deepest Oxfordshire 
came back from a trip to Finland afew 
years ago with a story about seeing 
a “Lake Ozerijaervi” which is “Lake” 
in English, Russian and Finnish. 
Something to do with fluctuating 
borders. Roger tells me that when he 
published his account in SCOOP 
(the newsletter of the South Central 
Orienteering Association) he got a 
letter from Angela Whitworth 
pointing out Torpenhow (OS90; 
NY203397). Tor = pen = how= hill. 
Unfortunately, Torpenhow (pro- 
nounced “Trepenna’’, apparently) is 
a village and not a hill. There are also 
a number of imperfect doubles such 
as “Lake Windermere”. 

And on the basis that dun = hill, 
I was about to submit that Dunhill 
cigarettes are double, but Chambers 
claimed that “dun” is specifically a 
fort. Yeaman says “some hills called 
‘dun’ have never had forts”. And 
what about that well-known landmark 
just off the M6: Fort Dunlop? 

A quick trawl through Yeaman 
yielded a depressingly large number 
of doubles, even excluding variants 
on Dun Hill: Knock Fell, three sepa- 
rate occurrences of Knock Hill, plus 
Tulach Hill, Tullich Hill, and Tullo Hill. 

My only (so far) pure English 
double is Mount Hill. All others found 
have at least one word not English by 
the Chambers test. 


Ed. — Re Estonia, watch this 
space for news of Tick Needell’s 
unprecedented “proxy bagging”, 
trip, with Suur Munamdgi due to be 
finally bagged via a February ascent 
of the pathetic nameless 140m 
Monaco high point. This will open 
up a whole new theme: claiming the 
In Pinn say by climbing something 
else entirely! 


EERE ee | 
Dear TAC, 


In response to the punctilious Robert 
Moffat (TAC28, p/8), the true 
summit of the In Pinn is the integral 
point of rock east of the large, 
apparently precariously perched blade 
obvious from Sgurr Dearg. Having 
stood between the two points to 
compare heights, the easterly of the 
two is slightly higher, but is also the 
easier to physically to stand atop of. 


However, it seems that the tendency 
for the majority of In Pinn visitors is 
not to climb either point but to cling 
to the ledge north of the abseil block. 
To claim a summit rather than just 
a mountain ascent it must surely be 
necessary to have stood on or made 
contact with the level of the highest 
natural point of the mountain, which 
is usually buried below the man-made 
cairn. However, there is a certain 
attraction in treating, the highest point, 
natural or otherwise, as the true 
summit, thus enabling The Cairnwell 
to become as elusive a summit for 
Munroists as the In Pinn, rather than 
a sad expedition on an industrialised 
mountain. The Cairnwell’s highest 
point is the top of the radio aerial 
adjacent to the summit hut, and it is 
hard to see how any number of 
“friends” or other devices could aid 
the ascent of the smooth metal in 
question. Perhaps climbing grades 
would be open-ended no longer, 
becoming E2, E3 ... Eco, aerial! In my 
case the prospect of watching 
aspiring, Munroists attempt to briefly 
set foot atop this most minute of 
summit points would greatly increase 
the attractiveness of a day on this hill. 
The ascent of a mountain rather than 
reaching, its actual summit is also 
common on Carn nan Gabhar, where 
the SMC acknowledge, in The 
Munros, that the highest point is 200m 
NE of the trig. Recently I was sat by 
the highest point and watched at least 
eight others arrive at the highest point 
of their day’s walk. Only one ventured 
the extra distance to the highest point 
of the mountain, the remainder 
choosing, to indulge in their celebra- 
tory paste butties by the trig before 
descending again. Whilst they can 
properly claim to have climbed Carn 
nan Gabhar, they could not claim to 
have reached its Munro summit. 


Yours, 
Andrew Larkins 
Stockalbport 


aaa ne) 
Dear TAC, 


Ann Bowker (T4C29, p/7) raises an 
interesting issue in her letter on 
person-made constructions on hill- 
tops. I think that most folk would 
consider permissible certain additions 
to summits on the basis of antiquity. 
Thus, tumuli, hill forts etc, having 
been there since dot (and certainly 
since the advent of bagging) may be 
counted as part of the fabric of the 


hill. To discount these kinds of 
additions would change the face (and 
height) of many hills, most notably 
perhaps the highest point in 
Englandandwales itself, Yr Wyddfa, 
where the OS trig point is built on top 
of the burial cairn. (Tourist officials 
and the operators of the Snowdon 
Mountain Railway might like to 
take note, however, because altering 
the summit height by discounting 
the cairn may create a great new 
merchandising opportunity. ) 

In contrast, modern obscenities 
such as radio masts and the like would 
be dismissed by most walkers 
without a second thought. And 
surely “the most famous example of 
human tampering” was on the summit 
of Ben Lawers, not some obscure 
stockbrockian hill as Ann suggests. 

However, of more immediate 
concern are trig points themselves. I 
have never climbed a hill with a tape 
measure in my rucksack (although am 
now sorely tempted to do so), but the 
standard trig point must be over a 
metre in height. The OS, I hear, only 
provide spot heights to the nearest 
metre, so any trig point must add a 
metre to the summit of any be-trigged 
hill. Does this mean that we all should 
have been sitting on top of the trig 
points and not merely touching them 
to truly bag these summits? Boy, have 
I got some old ground to cover. 

It may be, of course, that OS 
cartographers dutifully adjusted spot 
heights to take into account the 
presence of trig points. However, now 
the trig points themselves are all 
surplus to requirement and are no 
longer to be maintained by the OS, 
what happens? Will the new OS spy 
satellites know (or care) ifa trig point 
is (or was) present on a particular hill? 
If so, will this be taken into account 
when publishing spot heights? Or are 
trig points now to be considered part 
of the summits? 


Yours worriedly, 

Andy Archer 

Bristolbion 

eee ee aoe ieee 


Dear TAC, 


I empathised with Murdo Munro’s 
diligent preparations for an assault on 
the In Pinn, as depicted in TAC29: 
substitute the Pond’s Shepherd’s Crag, 
for the climbing wall, and the Aggy 
Ridge for the fibre-glass model atop 
the Gorbals’ tower, and the strip 
accurately describes my own — 
largely psychological — build-up to 
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the bagging of this troublesome 
Munro. However, where Murdo failed, 
I succeeded — despite being a fellow 
feartie of the first order. 

For the benefit of Murdo and all 
other vertigo-afflicted aspirant 
Compleators, here is the final step 
guaranteed to ensure a successful 
ascent of this outlandish stick of rock: 
wait for a misty day! 


Yours 
Paul Kennedy 
Carlalbionisle 


PS — Robert Moffat is wrong 
(TAC28), Alan Blanco is right 
(TAC28), and Robin Campbell is 
wrong, (TAC29): a frame-by-frame 
study of The Munro Shows aerial 
footage of the In Pinn, taken side on 
and with a level horizon, clearly shows 
the tip of the East Ridge towering 
above the top of the Bolster Stone — 
and by a good 2cm to boot. 


PPS — Sgurr a’Mhaoraich and 
Gulvain in the same day? (TAC29, p4) 
Shurely shome mishtake? 


Ed. — Okay, okay, it’s a fair cop: but 
these G— Munros are all the same, 
you know how it is. Re the In Pinn, 
Paul wasn t the only reader to frame- 
by-frame Muriel s ascent: three-time 
visitor Ken Stewart likewise confirms 
the eastern (cairned?) tip as higher 


Ee ee ea 
Dear TAC, 


During a September ascent of An 
Teallach, I was appalled at the lack 
of dress standards on the hills. In fact, 
I was appalled at the lack of dress full 
stop. I was embarassed to observe 
topless walkers of both gender. 
I struggled and completed the hill, 
but this behaviour must stop. 


Yours, 
Outraged of Kent 


PS — How about an “I saw you ... ” 
column in TAC? 


Ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


Reading an article in The Scotsman 
(23/10/96) about the small but 
significant earth tremors currently 
hitting Midlothian (the latest 
registered 1.9 Richter), I came across 
another interesting fact. Seemingly 
many of the tremors are linked to 
mining activities, with a recent epi- 
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hill informed 


centre having been calculated to have 
been at the relatively shallow depth 
of 600ft, between Newcraighall and 
Monktonhall. Active mining at 
Monktonhall, the article continued, 
currently takes place much deeper, at 
around 3000ft. At that magic figure, 
my Munro-challenged antennae 
twitched. If miners daily descend 
3000ft below the surface, can they 
then claim a negative Munro? Would 
a negative subtract from any positive 
totals? Should there there be another 
list? They could be called the Miners. 
We should know. They could also be 
called the Petzls, but that would be 
advertising. TAC should investigate. 
And obviously there could be a book 
in it for some coke-sniffing journalist. 

Only one problem. The use of 
elevators to descend and ascend 
could be looked on as artificial aid. 
There are also the greater ranges to 
list. The South African gold mines 
would be the Himalayan equivalent for 
example. But I digress. What do other 
readers think? 


Yours, 
Ken Crocket 
Menstrie 


a EE ae eR 
Dear TAC, 


| caught a few seconds of the 7wo 
lat Ladies cookery programme on 30/ 
10/96, where they were threatening 
the safety of beaters on Glen Turret 
estate. The odd thing was the sign 
they passed as they rode in on motor- 
cycle and sidecar. It seemed to be a 
bike on a white circular sign with a red 
border and a red line through it. With- 
out the red line it would have meant 
No cyeling, so presumably with it the 
sign should be read as No no cycling. 
Looks like [Il have to take my folding 
bike when I’m next in the area ... 


Yours, 
Pete Stanton 
Nottalbioningham 


PS — Spent a recent weekend in 
Britain’s deepest cave (Ogof Ffynnon 
ddu in South Wales) trying not to get 
washed away. Given that it’s over 
800ft vertically from the top entrance 
to the bottom of the cave, is there 
some scope for inverse Marilyn 
(Nyliram, perhaps?) bagging? 


Ed. — More on Turret’s Syndrome 
in TAC31. 
Eee ee a ae 


Dear TAC, 


I am totally outraged at Grant 
Hutchison’s denigration of the 
walking pole, TAC29, p15. (I prefer to 
call ita high-tech, telescopic trekking 
pole.) Does he not realise that at the 
height of summer, when I can no longer 
justify the strapping of an ice-axe to 
my rucksack, I can at least replace it 
with a walking pole? In this way I can 
continue to look like a technical 
walker. Does it not occur to him 
that by slagging the walking pole 
he is undermining one of my few 
opportunities to look cool? (I have 
to admit it does not look cool to be 
seen actually using it.) 

So let us counter this anti-walking 
pole trend now before I begin to 
feel like a wally with one in my 
possession as | haul my tired body 
to the high places. 

Incidentally, I once saw a photo- 
graph of Chris Bonington with a 
walking pole in each hand! 


Yours, 

Bryan Cromwell 

Eaglesham 

Pats SSRs (ue oe Pata kee aaa el 
Dear TAC, 


Grant Hutchison’s “petty rant” puts 
me in mind of the day last summer 
when I came across a Walking, Pole 
on the way to Ben Macdui. I don’t 
know if he was telescopic; he certainly 
showed no signs of collapsing, and 
when we stopped for lunch I could 
see he had nothing, much to sustain 
his current form if it was variable. 

On the other hand, it appeared it 
would extend him to return, as I 
intended, via Beinn Mheadhoin and 
the Shelter Stone, and that the car park 
in time for the last bus was further than 
he would reach. As a result, I had to 
leave him behind. 

This was the first time in many 
years I had walked with a Pole, and as 
you see I could make better progress 
without him. 


Yours, 

Robert Moffat 

Penicuik 

Ed. — More polemic on p12. 


Pa Seieis eae i Sit ee eas enn 
Dear TAC, 


Re TAC29, p2, your leader on dental 
floss is entirely correct. Goretex and 
their associates do manufacture 
excellent dental floss, and I enclose 
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a professional sample with which 
you can caress the spaces which 
exist between your teeth. As most 
dentists do, I strongly advocate 
interproximal cleaning, and dental 
floss is the best method for the 
general public to use. I hope TAC will 
reinforce this message. 

Anecdotally, there is a preponder- 
ance of high carbohydrate hill food 
eaten on the lee side of most summit 
cairns in Scotland, and | feel it is a 
public health responsibility of the 
leading hillwalking fanzine to point out 
this potentially serious threat to the 
dental health ofits readers. Perhaps a 
series of articles on other public health 
hazards faced by hillwalkers could be 
commissioned? For instance, my 
gorgeous pouting partner and | are 
planning to climb Mount Kenya at 
Christmas, where malaria prophylaxis 
and vaccination are required as 
public health measures. 


Your obedient servant, 
Colwyn Jones 
Ashtalbion under Lyne 


Dear Sir, 


From time immemorial, Boy Scouts 
have carried a tool for. attending to 
the chiropody needs of distressed 
horses. Perhaps hillgoers should 
establish a similar tradition to cater for 
the dental needs of our equine friends. 
Following the success of their Tibia/ 
Fibula and Fractured Patella Kits and 
the more recent Appendicectomy Kit, 
who better to fill this niche market 
than the Bolt-On™ Corporation? 
Munrobaggers ef a/ should have 
little difficulty using such equipment, 
as they are by now well used to 
deploying the current range of Bolt- 
On™ products. Having, a kit in their 
rucksack would, I am sure, bring great 
peace of mind and could even be 
adapted to allow for self-extraction. 


Yours faithfully, 
Barbara Jones 
Guildalbionford 


Hermione Ranfurley, customer 
services manager of the Bolt-On™ 
Corporation, replies: 

The Bolt-On™ Corporation does not 
recommend use of dental extraction 
kits (see p20) in horses, and stresses 
that these kits should be used only 
as part of a regular personal dental 
hygiene programme. 


Dear TAC, 


In your review of this year’s SMC 
Journal (TAC29, p6), I detect a 
sinister omission. You “swerve” Ken 
Crocket’s review of the first two ZA Cit 
Tables out of a supposed concern for 
a “conflict of interest”. Hastening to 
my local branch of Tiso’s to browse 
the relevant review, I discover that 
Crocket in fact blows the gaff on 
the whole TAC conspiracy, when he 
describes TAC as “devoted to the 
Munro subculture”! 

For years now, TAC has misrepre- 
sented the SMC (blameless 
publishers of Munro's Tables 
and The Munros guidebook, and 
compilers of an annual list of 
Munro completionists) as the ring- 
leaders in the whole Munro-bagging, 
“phenomenon”. Crocket, a long-time 
SMC insider, clearly knows differently 
and is prepared to say so. 

It is apparent to me now that the 
TAC oligarchy’s constant mockery of 
the Munro-bagging mentality, and 
their unceasing advocacy of other 
routes on gentler hills, is no more than 
a cynical cover-up. Some monstrous 
reverse psychology is in operation 
against the TAC readership, and no 
doubt we will all soon find ourselves 
subliminally programmed to spend 
fifteen pounds on a new coffee-table 
Munro book, strategically marketed 
for Christmas. Frankly, I am appalled. 
Please cancel my subscription 
forthwith. 


Yours in outrage, 

Dr Ben MacDoohey 

The Angry University 
(formerly The Angry College) 
Beanoland 


See ae ee 
Dear Editor, 


In reference to the Nov-Dec 96 issue 
of TAC, “The Scottish Highlands 
versus the Candian Rockies”, by 
Graeme Semple: 

As a Canadian, a wilderness guide, 
and rescue coordinator, I found the 
above article interesting and amusing. 
Although as Canadians we have a 
tendency to knock our own, we are 
also fiercely proud of the diversity of 
Canada. This is such a large country, 
it’s no wonder it can be difficult for 
all of us to relate to each other. 

As to the wilderness, dedicated 
hikers and climbers are bewildered and 
disappointed at the current tourist 
state of Banff and Jasper in the 


Rockies. Most of us prefer to enjoy 
the areas less populated. I live in the 
northeastern British Columbia 
Rockies. As a rescue coordinator 
working with the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, we service an area 
of over two million hectares, with a 
base population of just over 7000 
residents. I met only one person 
during my twelve-week hiking trip 
this summer. When assistance and 
development is far away it’s no 
wonder that the wildlife is treated with 
respect, and that bear safety is in 
the back of your mind. I thoroughly 
enjoy the Canadian Rockies, yet [am 
anxious to do some hiking in Scotland 
in May. 


Yours, 
Rob Davidson 
British Columbia 


ARS ae SY 
Dear Editor, 


I couldn’t find Richard Webb’s Galty 
Gap (TAC29, p19) — both the recent 
and thirty-year-old maps 18 and 22 
matched exactly to the metre; all I 
could find was a 1m overlap at one 
corner of maps 15 and 18, with an 
exact match at the other. 

And I’m afraid I must disappoint 
Charles Everett (p20) over his claim 
to have discovered the greatest 
heighting error. Mynydd Dinas, 
a Marilyn added since original 
publication, was 258m on the A (1976) 
edition of OS170, but rose to 528m 
on the B (1992) edition. So his spire 
of rock here would have to be 90% 
of the height of the Eiffel Tower! It’s 
the hill on Port Talbot’s doorstep — 
I remember climbing it one evening, 
fifty years ago whilst on a job down 
there when I was working for the 
then GWR, soon to become British 
Railways, and being, rewarded with a 
glittering display of lights all around 
Swansea Bay. 

Incidentally, I recently discovered 
that Sgian Dubh at NS063752 on OS63 
(1995 edition) is 100m too high. 

Charles has also highlighted 
another unfortunate tendency of the 
OS, that they don’t always give the 
height of the highest top of a double- 
or multi-topped summit, eg Ben Lui. 
For the lower hills, many have small 
contour rings higher than nearby 
spot heights on the Landrangers. 
It will be interesting to see what the 
Pathfinders make of these. Some while 
ago the OS told me that Landrangers 
and Pathfinders were done by 
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different departments; some effort has 
obviously been made in recent years 
to bring Landrangers into line with 
Pathfinders, but presumably only 
where the latter have themselves been 
revised. 


Best wishes, 
ED Clements 
Guildalbionford again 


Ed. — The recently launched NASA 
rocket to Mars appears to be part 
of the “Pathfinder” mission. Maybe 
we’ll soon get a decent map of Mount 
Marilyn (see 1995 quiz). 


PR beara Re ae he cs oe 
Dear TAC, 


Like John Huston (TAC29, pp16,17), 
I read your publication with a mixture 
of amusement (understatement) and 
incomprehension — and that includes 
his letter. My brief reaction: 

— “Star of track and field”. Fame 
at last! 

— The logic behind my assumption 
about Gaelic poetry is, I think, 
impeccable. A simple innovation 
diffusion model, using Scotland as 
the country of origin, will show 
that Gaelic poetry reached Carlisle 
centuries before Vienna. I must 
regretfully conclude that the English 
aren’t interested in foreign languages. 

— | agree that “Weltanschauung” 
is German. It can, I suppose, be 
translated as “world view’, but this 
takes away much of its Goethean 
flavour. I also felt that a posh word 
was appropriate in view of John 
Merrill’s attainments. 

— A haiku requires seventeen 
syllables, so the two management 
consultants do not qualify. 

— My sense of humour has little to 
do with my country of residence. 
“Sono Inglese di Gerrard’s Cross.” 
However, I have seen 7rainspotting, 
most Monty Python stuff plus 
everything by Wallace and Gromit in 
Viennese cinemas, and this has given 
me an idea of what Austrians consider 
funny. The natives always laugh at 
the wrong things. As John Hunston 
believes that my only serious 
contributions to TAC so far were a 
great joke, it is obvious that he is the 
man with the wacky sense of Austrian 
humour. 


Regards, 
Paul Hesp 
Vienna 
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Advertisement feature 


| in response to customer demand, the Bolt-On™ Corporation is pleased to announce two handy new 


kits (upper and lower jaw versions). Now you needn’t let that toothache ruin a day on the hill! 


THE BOLT-ON™ DENTAL EXTRACTION KITS 


Here’s how the Lower Jaw Kit is used for a right-sided toothache: 
(Caution: If your toothache is on the left, be sure to mirror-reverse all instructions. ) 


First, get comfortable! Find a convenient boulder on which to position the Bolt-On™ Magnifying Dental 
Mirror. Put on your head-lamp (not included), and adjust the mirror and light until you have a clear view 
of the troublesome tooth. (Some users like to kneel in front of the mirror, with the jaw resting on a rock 
padded with a sock or glove.) If in doubt, use the Bolt-On™ Electrical Stimulating Probe to precisely 
identify the tooth that’s causing the pain. 


Inject the local anaesthetic. Insert your left thumb into your mouth, and slide it backwards along the inside 
of your right cheek until you reach the vertical part of your jawbone. Now put the fingers of your left hand 
behind the angle of the jaw, just below the ear, so that you’re holding the bone between your thumb and 
fingers, while your thumb pulls the cheek outwards. Take the syringe of local anaesthetic in your right hand, 
and push the needle firmly into the inside of your cheek just behind your thumb, aiming backwards so that 
the needle strikes bone at a point roughly midway between your thumb and fingers. Inject the whole 
cartridge of local anaesthetic. (If at any time during the injection you experience tingling around the nose 
and mouth, shooting pains, loss of consciousness or grand mal convulsions, this indicates that the needle 
is in the wrong place — just withdraw, and try again.) 


Wait for the anaesthetic to work. The right side of your mouth should begin to feel tingly and numb. 
“Fat lip” symptoms may occur. It is also likely that you will lose the feeling in the right half of your 
tongue. (Caution: never attempt to extract teeth from both sides of the mouth at the same time — complete 
numbness of the tongue may lead to slurred speech, difficulty with drinking hot liquids, and a tendency to 
inhale blood, suffocate and die.) Local anaesthetics may not work in severely infected tissues. However, in 
this situation, attempts at extraction are unlikely to increase your pre-existing pain level significantly, and 
you may therefore wish to proceed without benefit of anaesthesia. (Note: The Bolt-On™ Corporation 
accepts no liability for any subsequent dental phobic or hysterical reactions occurring as a result of this 
course of action.) 


Get ready! Remove the adhesive backing from 
the Bolt-On™ Tear-Absorbent Eye Guards, and 
attach them to your lower eyelids. Involuntary 
weeping can occur during tooth extraction even 
with the best of anaesthetics — and, at the first 
attempt, yours may not be the best! The Eye Guards 
will quickly absorb any tears and maintain crystal- 
clear vision. 


Let’s go! Hold the forceps in your right hand, and apply them to the offending tooth. Push the forceps down 
firmly, so that the points are thrust well down between the gum and the sides of the tooth. (Failure to do this 
may result in “shattering” of the tooth crown and subsequent discomfort from exposed nerve endings.) Now 
grip as hard as you can, and make vigorous “stirring” movements with your right hand (a figure-of-eight 
motion is particularly effective), while supporting your jaw with the left. Ignore any cracking and popping 
noises — these are entirely normal. Once you begin to sense movement, maintain very firm downward 
pressure on the handles of the forceps, levering the tooth upwards and outwards until it comes entirely free. 
Now repeat as necessary for any other teeth. 


All over! Squeeze the empty socket with your thumbs to reduce haemorrhage. Check carefully that you 
can close your mouth fully. If not, you have probably dislocated your jaw — a frequent complication of 
over-enthusiasm! Don’t panic if this occurs — just grip your jaw firmly with both hands, try to relax 
your jaw muscles as much as possible, and pull strongly downwards while applying a little backwards 
pressure. A loud click! and the return of full, normal movement indicates success. Now drop two Bolt-On™ 
Effervescent Pink Tablets into a cup of lukewarm water, rinse and spit. Well done! 
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